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THE CHICAGO TEACHER s 1. Never to talk toa lady except in the presence ée 


gentleman. 


; x 2. If he should ever say to a married lady anything to 
BELFIELD & KIRK, Editors and Proprietors, yyich ner husband could possibly object, to write a state- 


200 CLARE STREET, cHrrcaco. ment of the facts at once, and place it in the hands of a 
mutual friend. 


— 
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Terms: $1.50 4 YEAR, INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. THE AMPUTATION of a limb by a surgeon is not neces- 
sarily an indication of his incompetency; neither does the 
Remittances may be made by Draft or Post Office Order. suspension or expulsion of a pupil, ipso facto, reveal a 


aes teacher’s weakness. The surgeon’s neglect or want of 
skill may compel an operation which the care of a more 
EDITORIAL. ' skillful or conscientious man might have prevented; while 
on the other hand, the determination to use the knife may 
THE BRooxktyn revelation of the duties of mutual be an index of the greatest judgment. So with the teacher. 
friendship has its lessons for teachers as well as for preach- His power may be shown by the removal no less than by 
ers. The disposition of woman to idolize some man on | the reclamation of vicious pupils. The health, nay the 
account of his real or supposed excellence of character, is Jjfe, of the body may demand the excision of the diseased 
just as natural and patent as the determination of man to member, whether that body is a human organization or an 
regard some woman as an angel. Sometimes the lady organized school. Arnold, of Rugby, used to say, “Tilla 
selects her pastor as the object of her adoration, sometimes man learns that the first, second, and third duty of a teacher 
her teacher, usually her lover, occasionally her husband. jg to get rid of unpromising subjects, a great public school 
Many aschool girl has for her teacher a regard which will] never be what it might or should be.” We believe 
amounts to veneration. He is tohertheideal man. What that a teacher’s weakness is oftener shown by the retention 
he does, thinks or says, is right, and must be right, be- than by the suspension of bad pupils. Not every teacher 
cause he does, thinks or says it. As she passes from his has the ability to perceive how much positive and lasting 
influence this possession often, not always, yields to a injury is done by the pupil whom he is in vain trying to 
stronger emotion. But while it lasts, she is his willing reclaim. Not every teacher has the moral courage to sus- 
follower. The true teacher uses this power to lead his pend even when he believes it necessary. The expulsion 
pupil to wider fields and loftier heights. Itisa grand of the vicious, if a confession at all, is a confession of the 
testimony to the moral purity and worth of the profession jndifference of the proper authorities to the welfare of a 
that it is so seldom used as a means for the accomplish- comparatively small class of children, and should reflect 
ment of any but the noblest ends. credit upon the teacher. 
But teachers cannot be too guarded in their daily inter- | ae 
course with pupils of the opposite sex. Innocence of, IN ONE of our recent exchanges we are treated to 
purpose and of act is no safeguard against suspicion; | another lugubrions wail of dissatisfaction with Public 
purity of life is no defense against the venom of slander. Schools, which, in its painful persistency, reminds us of 
Many have suffered unjust reproach, or worse, by allowing | the croak of Poe's raven, “ Nevermore.” 
themselves to be placed in false positions, which a; It characterizes them as having no permanency and 
moment’s forethought would have avoided. The very stability, and indirectly predicts their downfall, or their 
purity of one’s own heart is sometimes the cause of over- modification to the extent that they must partake more 
whelming, but undeserved, disgrace. and more of a denominational character in which the 
If dangers of this nature beset the youthful pedagogue peculiar and visionary tenets of the diverse religions shall 
only, we should not have penned the foregoing, since be taught. The discussion betrays a lamentable ignorance 
many, if not most, of our male principals are men of as to the origin and scope of public education; assuming 
mature years. In Chicago we have but three unmarried | that the statutory enactments in its support are but the 
men principals; but they have been growing younger and | whims of this or that party, clique, or convention—for- 
handsomer for many years, though neither of them has | getting the fact that the public school of this country is a 
yet the age of the Brooklyn pastor. The Nestor of the growth which has its root in the hearts of the people, 
three has lately adopted the following rules for the guid-| and that legislative provision therefor is but the settled 
ance of his declining years. conviction of the public mind and conscience. 
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It changes, it is true, but as the tree iiein from the 
acorn to the towering oak, just as truth changes in its 
progress, in an irresistible culmination; just as the child 
changes to a more perfect manhood; but the principle 
upon which it is based is as deep-seated in human char- 
acter as the immutable hills, yet there comes to our ears 
the hoarse croaking, “Nevermore.” Public education is as 
unassailable as the Christian religion, to which it is an 
efficient hand maid, and has survived all the assaults of 
ignorance, and bigotry as well, and has grown stronger 
therefor. 

The very fact that it has come up from small beginnings 
to its present assured proportions is only strong proof of 
its permanence, for progress fixes the permanency of any 
institution that has been established on behalf of human 
advancement. 

Will our exchange assume that courts of justice are 
variable and liable to become vanishing quantities because 
provision is made by law for their support? The public 
school system of this country is not an experiment 
neither is it yet on trial; notwithstanding its enemies and 
luke warm friends (?) are reiterating the cry, ‘“ Never- 
more.” Tested by every agency that human ingenuity, 
assisted by the direst prejudice could devise, tried in the 
furnace of honest and impartial criticism by its friends 
it has, by sheer merit, cast off the trammels that, like 
manacles, bind and gall, and stood forth a challenge*to 
the whole civilized world, rich in resources, powerful 
in purpose and humane in its ends. 

It is true, as stated in the article, the whole subject is 
open to discussion and to experiment, but the whole dis- 
cussion and experiment are not as to the pre-eminent 
value and stabillity of public education, but what shall be 
the exact line of advance and progress, whether the State 
shall not assume a larger control and make more liberal 
provision, and “ wisdom declares itself” in making statu- 
tory enactments that shall be commensurate to the grow- 
ing demand of a people more and more enlightened, more 
and more convinced that they are in the line of an edu- 
cating policy. 

Figures are not necessary, though they do show it, to 
convince careful and thoughtful observers that the agita- 
tion is not based upon any want of principle, giving tone 
and quality to education, but is the exponent of the 
people’s desire to make greater advances. The system is 
not on its defense. and neither does it concern itself so 
much to erect bulwarks or hold vantage ground as to rise 
to a larger horizon and sweep a larger plain. We admit 
that methods are changing, because of scathing criticism, 
but it is a change of growth into better and a more 
enlightened policy, as we come to have clearer concep. 
tions of mind and heart, and therein lies their safety and 
permanence. They are permanent because they change 
by growth. They grow because the principles are self- 
evident, and rooted in the hearts of the people. 


SUPERINTENDENT FIELD, of Brooklyn, has lately been 





' made the scape-goat for the sins of the chosen race of 


educators, and has been energetically denounced for his 
opposition to what he calls the “sentimental caprice” of 
mixed schools of boys and girls. We think it would not 
be unjust to Mr. F. to believe that his opinions on this 
subject are based upon his knowledge of the schools of 


,|the picture is not finished » 





which he is Superintendent; and if his portraiture of them 
in his last Annual Report be not frightfully overdrawn 
either he or the Brooklyn school Board deserves the \ 
severest censure, not for want of faith in the mixed schools, / 
but for the existence of such schools as theirs, which are a } 
disgrace to civilization, and worthy only of the sone! 
barbarism. Mr. Field says: 

The “ vicious youth, whose mind is precociously ma- | 
tured with the evils of a metropolitan city, and thoroughly \ 
educated in all its mysteries of vice, is nota rare personage | 
in our public schools.” \ 

“Boys and young men from sixteen to twenty years of 
age are encouraged to sit at the same desks with young 
ladies of the same age.” 

These boys and young men, to sit with whom young | 
ladies are “ encouraged,” Mr. F. describes, elsewhere, as 
“youthful debauchees.” \ 

It is not surprising that Mr. Field has “sad facts in his 
possession.” It would he surprising if he had not. But/ 


The schools are so crowded that in about one-half of 
them the classes number from eighty to one hundred ont | 
eighty pupils. “So monstrous is this over-crowding that — 
in some instances, when the pupils have once assumed 


,|their positions, only the front rows are accessible to the 


teacher without treading upon or removing the scholars.” } 

Add to this the facts that Brooklyn has no Normal 
school; that not less than one hundred new teachers are | 
appointed annually, whose average age is less than eighteen \ ( 
years; that three-fourths of the hundred “are little more ‘ 
skilled than the pupils themselves;” that these teachers 
are paid an annual salary of four hundred dollars ; that many 
of them also teach in the evening schools; and we have an \ 
appalling picture. Youngladies and youthful debauchees | 
crowded together to the number of nearly two hundred in 
a class, so crowded that only the front ones can be reached 
by the teacher, and that teacher an inexperienced, over- 
worked girl of eighteen, jaded by the care of such a 
crowd, and compelled, by night-school, or other work, to 
eke out her scanty pittance of four hundred a year, in 
order to keep soul and body together! ad 

We sincerely hope that Mr. Field has grossly exaggerated 
the condition of his schools; we hope so, for the sake of 
the children, for the sake of the teachers, and for the 
reputation of the third city inthe Union. If he has not 
colored the picture more darkly than the facts warrant, the 
Brooklyn Board of Education is earnestly commended to 
Nast. 





AT THE DAWN of a new school year, when plans can 
best be projected for school work, and the matter of 
drawing is likely to receive a fresh impetus—music having 
secured, already, a recognized position—it is fitting that 
provision be made looking to a school exposition at the 
close of the year, including a musical festival, and a 
public exhibition of drawing, said exposition to take 
the place of the ordinary school exhibition at the respect- 
ive sckools. It is time that the public should have an access 
to the school work of this city. Music and drawing are 
essentially the branches of esthetics taught in the public 
schools, and for obvious reasons are the subjects that will 
enlist a popular recognition. People are attracted to 
exhibitions of taste, and can be induced to give more or 
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less time to the exhibition of musical culture, and to pre- 
pared specimens of drawing, which they cannot be per- 
suaded to give to exhibitions of proficiency in other 
branches. The life and social habits of the people render 
them more qualified judges of results in these two 
branches than in any other in school curriculum. It is 
due to the public schools that they have an opportunity 
of appealing by their works to the populace. It is due to 
the teachers whose skill and faithfulness in instruction 
should have a popular recognition. It is due to the city 
that makes so liberal a provision for public education. 
Let this matter, then, receive early recognition, with a 
view, not only to thorough instruction therein, but to a 
popular exposition that shall be a fair exhibit of the 
attainments of our pupils during the coming year. 


42% 
<o> 


THE INTRODUCTION of the agency of the Normal School 
marked an epoch in the system of public instruction in 
this country that is regarded by every educated man and 
woman as a new departure and to this instrumentality is 
due much of the excellence that is obvious even to the 
most casual observer of our common schools. The con- 
ception of a professional school for the training of teach- 
ers was the outgrowth of a prevalent sentiment among not 
teachers alone, but the public that of all branches of hu- 
man industry none showed such meagre and unfruitful 
results compared with legitimate expectations, as the oc- 
cupation of the teacher. There was no line of labor whose 
operatives exhibited such lamentable ignorance of its 
conception or ends, of the nature of its material, scope or 
purposes, and since the minds and character of children 
were the things to be shaped, and not wood or stone, it is 
not strange that thoughtful men and women began to look 
about, and devise some provision that would furnish work- 
ers with at least a partial, though so far inadequate prepara- 
tion for the instruction of children, and for thedevelopment 
of their character. Thus the idea of the Normal School 
took shape, nominally for the professional preparation of 
teachers, really in a large measure for the academic in- 
struction of those who felt called to teach. Of necessity 
the purposes of the Normal School have been diverted, or 
but partially carried out. It has attempted to furnish the 
academic instruction necessary to the possession of a cer- 
tificate, and to furnish, at the end of the course, a few 
weeks or months of professional training. 

This we say, of necessity, because in a general, it not an 
exclusive sense, applicants who enter the Normal School 
do so for academical learning, with but a dim conception 
of the want of professional knowledge, and these schools 
are filled by persons, who are unable, before entering, to 
undergo an examination for a teacher's certificate. And 
because Normal S¢hools are supplying a much needed 
instruction, and because they help to prepare teachers in 
this regard, and to a commendable degree furnish helps 
more distinctly professional, they stand near the key arch 
of popular education. And yet we would that these 
schools could afford to do less academical and more pro 
fessional work—could receive as pupils those more thor- 
oughly educated in technical branches—so that their 
special work of Theory and Practice methods, and “ the 
how,” could be more distinctly outlined, and carried toa suc- 
cessful consummation. And this leads us to suggest what 
has already been implied, that our high schools and acad- 








emies should be encouraged and assisted to enlarge their 
boundaries, and provide for this anomalous burden thrown 
upon the Normal schools. Teaching will never be recog- 
nized as a profession until it embraces a larger and fuller 
scholarship than now—until the teachers are more thor- 
oughly and systematically educated. We believe in the 
culture that comes of the opportunities presented by our 
academies and colleges, and we shall be willing to risk 
the men and women who come thence to us direct. Pro- 
fessional training and skill will come, as it comes to the 
physician and lawyer, by actual practice. 

We do not wish to underrate the value of the Normal 
School. On the contrary, we desire to see it relieved of 
these trammels, that it may rise to that plane of influence 
in which it may carry out its legitimate work. It is too 
much cumbered with academical and technical instruction 
and we suggest the establishment of schools or depart- 
ments that shall give preparatory instruction in learning, 
and which shall leave the Normal to its own sphere. 

Will not some of our Normal friends give their views 
upon this question ? 


e+ oe 


THE EXCELLENCE of American schools is partially at-; 
tributable to the interest taken in them by the mass of the 
people, and to the responsibility of school officials directly 
to the people. The school directors chosen are usually 
the best men the neighborhood affords, men of more or less 
culture, of patriotic and generous instincts, who devote 
much time and thought, without pecuniary compensation, 
to the interest of the schools. Occasionally, however, men 
of different stamp push their way into a school board. 
Such are those mentioned by a Western exchange who have 
“ knocked down ” their schools for the ensuing year to be 
taught by the lowest bidder; such are those who have dis- 
placed a competent teacher to whom they had been paying 
$1,000, by a comparative stranger, who offered to work for 
$900. Such a man is an Eastern “ Director,” who con- 
tends that teachers in primary schools not only do not 
need a thorough knowledge of Reading, Writing, Arith- 
metic, Geography and Grammar, but that the possession 
of such knowledge unfits them for primary work. Such 
men are those whom we once heard complain of the enor- , 
mous salary ($20 per month) paid primary teachers, when 
kitchen girls received but two dollars per week. Such men 
are the Brooklyn directors who refuse to establish a Nor- 
mal School, and pay an untrained girl of eighteen a trifle | 
more than her board to wrestle with one hundred and/ 
eighty pupils. Such men are as capable of caring for 
schools as a bull is of selling china ware. 

=the 

Let us go to Canada or to Scotland. In both those ' 
countries, teachers worn out in service are pensioned. 
Here they are turned out like old horses, with not even a | 
meadow in which to graze. Some of us are growing 
gray—some of themen, we mean. When younger workers 
shall push us aside as the new tooth pushes out the old, 
what will become of us? Unless we emigrate, we can 
only suggest the poor house, the Black Hills, or fortunes 
by marriage; and if our memory of the courtship in 
Sleepy Hollow be correct, the pedagogue, even when 
young and—shall we say handsome? was Ichabod hand- 
some?—is not always a successful suitor. Let’s go to 
Canada. 
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DRAWING IN PuBtic ScHoors.—It is one of the marked 
indications of educational progress that the study of draw- 
ing, as one of the principal elements of public education, is 
being introduced in the public schools of the leading cities 
throughout the country. It is only avery short time since 
Massachusetts took the lead in this matter, by an act of her 
legislature, requiring the teaching of drawing in all the pub- 
lic schools of the State, and by introducing a really prac- 
ticable course of instruction, the results of which have 
been so marked and so satisfactory that already the cities 
of Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Milwaukee, Detroit 
and Indianapolis, as well as many others, have adopted 
the same course for their public schools. 


This whole question of Art Education is comparatively 
a new subject in American education. Against it there 
exists no small degree of opposition on the part of many 
people who fail to see the practical bearing of the study, 
or comprehend its value educationally, or understand its 
relation to the development of public taste in all matters 
pertaining to industry or art. 

Here are a few practical considerations in favor of pub- 
lic instruction in drawing, which have forced themselves 
upon public attention so strongly as to overcome all 
theoretical objections arising from ignorance of the sub- 
ject, or prejudice against it. 

In the first place, we are becoming every year more 
and more an industrial people. Modern national progress 
consists of progress in the industrial arts; and hence we 
see, on every hand,a great increase in industrial enter- 
prises, and an ever increasing number of people employed 
in them. A moment’s consideration of the number of 
people employed in the different industries, as carpenters, 
masons, machinists, designers, operators, foremen, en- 
gineers, etc., will show that a large proportion of our 
whole population are engaged in these and in other 
similar pursuits. 

In the second place, a knowledge of drawing is of prime 
importance to any person connected with these industries. 
Drawing may be said to be the language of industry, it 
is the means, the language by which the directors or de- 
signers in these industries express their ideas in concrete 
form, and the proficiency and advancement of the artisan 
or mechanic, depends largely upon his ready reading and 
understanding of this language. 

In the third place, by the cheapness and speed of mod- 
ern transportation the labor of every industrial worker in 
this country is brought into direct competition with the 
labor of European workers in similar branches; and in 
England, France, Germany, and Switzerland particularly, 
artisans are receiving the most thorough art instruction 
which it is possible for their governments to give; and 
the value of their products is greatly increased thereby. 
National self defense, therefore, makes it imperative upon 
us that we should educate our artisans as well as those of 
any other nation, and as the larger portion of the pupils 
in public schools are to become either the directors or the 
artisans in our future industries; and as the education in 
the public schools will be their only education, it is essen- 
tial that they receive instruction in art as applied to in- 
dustry, seeing that upon their possessing this knowledge 
the value of their future labor will largely depend. 

But public instruction in drawing can be commended 
on still higher grounds. As an element in education, in 





its bearing upon other studies its value is very great, while 
ws promoting what may be in general terms, called good 
taste among the people generally, the study will be of 
inestimable value. 

The field is, therefore, wide for a competent art instructor 
in this country, and Massachusetts has taken a wise step 
in bringing to her assistance a competent man to direct 
the study in her schools. She began in no hap-hazard 
manner. In Prof. Walter Smith, of Leeds, England, a 
graduate of the South Kensington School, London, she has 
secured an art director fitted by thorough professional 
training, and wide practical experience in teaching, to 
take charge of the instruction in her schools; and we are 
not surprised, therefore, at the good results which have 
already been produced. 

We are happy to say that Chicago has adopted Prof. 
Smith’s system of instruction, and our teachers are enter- 
ing upon the new study with enthusiasm. 

In this connection we have the pleasure of stating that 
we shall have, beginning in our next number, a series of 
three articles on Art Education, from Mr. Charles B. Stet- 
son, author of “ Technical Education.”” These papers will 
be entitled, “The Study of Drawing in its relation to 
other Studies in Public Schools;” “The Study of Drawing 
in its relation to Industry ;” “The Study of Drawing in 
its relation to public taste and the fine arts.” From Mr. 
Stetson’s well-known reputation as a teacher and writer 
on educational subjects, and also on account of the great 
interest in the subject, we predict for these articles a wide 


reading on the part of all persons interested in public 
education. 
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PARENTS AND TEACHERS should co-operate in endeavors 
to secure that which is so much needed, schools for the in- 
struction of those children whose presence in an ordinary 
school room is an injury. Parents have the right to 
demand that their children should be preserved from con- 
tact with the vicious. A contagious disease is no worse, 
ifas bad, as a moral leprosy. The certificate of vaccination 
now required upon application for admittance should be 
supplemented by a certificate of good moral character; or, 
at least, when the moral character of a pupil has been 
proved, by conduct or by testimony, to be deficient, he 
should be at once removed, not to a prison, not to an insti- 
tution with an opprobrious name, but to a school suited to . 
his moral needs, to his moral grade. Itis just as difficult 
to teach successfully a class of children of diverse moral 
conditions, as of different intellectual attainments. To re- 
quire it, is to placé an unnecessary incubus upon the 
teacher, and stumbling blocks before the scholars. 


—_——_—_—_>-~» 


A Chicago lady teacher, writing from Boston, says: 

If “Cleanlinesss is next to Godliness,” Boston schools 
are nearer heaven than some others. The play-grounds 
are smoothly paved throughout with brick and kept very 
clean. Some have trees surrounded by small grass plats 
as well kept as any private grounds, all the rest of the 
yard being paved. This is conducive to neatness within 
doors. 

The new buildings have many conveniences unknown 
in Chicago schools. Water is carried into every story, 


and there are faucets and sinks on both sides of the halls. 
Bells and speaking tubes enable the principal, while sit- 
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ting in his office, to communicate with any teacher in the 
building. Every school room has a teacher’s dressing 
room opening from it; ample conveniences for keeping 
all drawing books, copy books, etc., and, in the higher 
grades, is supplied with a°globe and some books of refer- 
ence. The city furnishes paper for reviews and examina- 
tions, also copy books, pens and pencils, and instruments 
for mechanical drawing. 





For THE PERUSAL of advance sheets of the most inter- 
esting book of the season, the Twentieth Annual Report of 
the Chicago Board of Education, we are indebted to its 
efficient clerk, SHEPHERD JOHNSTON, EsQg. To quote all 
that we wish to quote would involve the republication of 
large portions of this volume of 300 pages; and since the 
report is soon to be ready for distribution, we content our 
selves with the following paragraphs from the report of 
Superintendent Pickard: 

“The steady improvement which I think is observable 
in our schools from year to year is due to the spirit of 
generous rivalry in our teachers. Each strives to excel- 
and in the race lends a helping hand to every other. The 
most noteworthy characteristic of the teachers of Chicago 
is their unity of effort. The schools are their pride, and 
their success is of more value than personal aggrandize- 
ment.” ‘“Inreviewing the work of this last year of a decade 
of service, I find less of trial, more of enjoyment, than in 
previous years.” ‘To the continued kindness and courtesy 
of the Board of Education, of my fellow officers, and of the 
teachers of the schools, and to the conviction, born of expe- 
rience and strengthened by observation, that not a single 
thought aside from the good of the schools has entered into 
the minds of those who have been charged with the sacred 
trust, am I indebted for solid enjoyment.” 

The spirit of the Chicago teachers is the spirit of their 
chief. That they are worthy of the high encomiums of the 


} Superintendent is in a large measure owing to Mr. Pick- 


j 
j 
‘ 


ard’s rare and admirable qualities as a Christian gentle. 
man. To his far-seeing and well executed plans, to his 
prompt and generous recognition of the labors of his sub- 


, ordinates, which frequently loses sight of his own share in 


\ evident and just gratification. 


/ 


the toil, and to his example of unselfish devotion to the 
schools which are Azs pride no less than ours, can be attri- 
buted much of the success of which he speaks with such 


> 
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Mr. Rickorr, Superintendent of Cleveland, reports great 
improvement by the substitution of women for men prin- 
cipals. He states that discipline is better, lessons are bet- 
ter learned, and teachers more obedient. We tender our con- 
gratulations. We rejoice, also, that Mr. R., to whose ear- 
nest efforts this change is due, remains in charge of the 
schools, notwithstanding the extremely awkward position 
in which his denunciations of masculine supervision have 
placed him. He cannot avoid the conclusion that mascu- 
line supervision by a Superintendent must partake largely 
of the injurious qualities of masculine supervision by a 
Principal; and that, by his own reasoning, his own work 
would be better done bya lady. As long as he remains, 
the emasculation of the schools, which is such a wonder- 
ful advance, is but partial, and the good work incomplete. 
And yet we trust he may long retain his position, notwith- 








standing that the lady, armed with weapons of his own 


furnishing, is already moving for his $4,000 per annum. 
We believe this improvement in the Cleveland schools to 
be due not to the change of principals so much as to his 
own personal labors and influence. 





A MoveEMEnT is at present on foot to found a “ Uni-| 
versity of Modern Languages,” in which not only the} 
European but the Asiatic tongues are to be taught by | 
skilled native professors, while libraries in the different | 
languages included in the course of study afforded by the 
University will be collected and attached to each depart: | 
ment. The locality has been fixed at Newburyport, Mass., | 
where ten acres of land have been secured, upon which 
the necessary buildings have been already erected. Five | 
hundred students can be accommodated. The Board of | 
Trustees includes the present Mexican Minister, Senor | 
Mariscal; Mr. Giro Yano, Japanese Charge d’Affaires ; 
M. Tontia, Japanese Consul at New York; Geo. Whit- | 
temore, Esq.. and J. C. Rodriguez, LL.D., of New York; | 
Prentice Sargent, of Massachusetts, and others, well j 
known for their education and ability. 





ONE OF THE wisest of the many wise steps lately taken 
in Chicago is that making suspension for absence discre- 
tionary with the principal. Nothing that has been done 
for years will so increase the harmony between parent and 
teacher. The apparent attendance will be no worse, while 
the actual attendance will be better; since a child necessa- 
rily absent three or more days can now be received imme- 
diately, instead of waiting till the first of the next month. 
The decrease of the work of restoration at the office of the 
Superintendent will be the least of the benefits of this action. 

W. D. Henke, Esq., of Salem O., long and favorably 
known to the educational world, proposes to issue a new 
periodical under the title of “ Educational Notes and 
Queries,” as soon as the number of subscriptions shall be 
sufficient to defray the cost of publication. Mr. H. intends 
giving especial attention to notes on language, mathemat- 
ics, history, physics, metaphysics, pedagogy, etc. The 
magazine is to be issued at $1.00 per annum, ten numbers 
per year. We believe Mr. H. will make an interesting 
and instructive journal, and wish him the most abundant 
success. 





~~ 
——_ 


THIRTY-FIVE years ago, the British Education Depart- 
ment expended $150,000. For the present year, the House 
of Commons, without a dissenting voice, voted an appro- 
priation of about $6,500,000. At present there are 2,200,000 
boys and girls receiving instruction, but it is anticipated 
that by the middle of next year England and Wales will | 
will be provided with schools for 4,000,000 children, of 
whom 2,500,000 will be educated in voluntary schools re- 
ceiving grants, 1,000,000 in those not receiving grants, and 
500,000 in the School Board establishments. 


<> 
> 


A. 8S. Barnes & Co., announce the speedy issue of the 
first number of 7'he National Teachers’ Monthly, edited by 
JERMIAH Manony. Mr. M’s well-known ability, ahown 
in his conduct of THe TracnER, and the extremely 
low terms, 75c. per annum, will doubtless secure the 
new monthly a wide circulation. With the International 
and the lively National Monthly, Messrs. A. 8. B. & Co., 
will provide both grave and gay for multitudes of readers. 





———————— ew 
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CONTRIBUTIONS. 





ADVENTURES OF A CHICAGO SCHOOL-MA’AM 
IN BOSTON. 


The annual Musical Exhibition of the High and Gram- 
mar schools of Boston occurs a few weeks before the close 
of the summer term, and the demand for tickets greatly 
exceeds the supply. The eventful Wednesday of the 
concert of 1874, dawned upon one ticketless individual 
possessed with a strong desire to hear the famous music. 
The aid of one friend after another was solicited; all 
looked mildly astonished at such presumption and said, 
with one accord, “Every ticket was secured long ago.” 
Nothing daunted, I set off for City Hall, gazed for a short 
space upon the benign countenance of Franklin before 
ascending the steps, then mounted to the top-most story, 
where I meekly asked to see the Superintendent of schools. 
“ Sick and out of town,” was the answer. Still more meekly 
I asked if it were possible to get a ticket tothe exhibition. 
“ Not a ticket to be had,” quoth the person addressed, who 
looked at me as though he questioned my sanity. I 
retreated, thinking over, as I gained the street, one of the 
school songs of my childhood, “If at first you don’t suc- 
ceed,” etc. I tried again by taking a southward-bound 
car to the Girls’ High School. The immediate object of my 
search was as far skyward as the height of the building 
allowed, instructing a class in Astronomy. I listened with 
wrapt attention, seemingly, to all sorts of demonstrations 
relating to inferior and superior conjunction and right 
ascension, especially the latter, which I had been prac- 
tically demonstrating all the morning. The lesson over, I 
stated my errand and departed empty handed, with no 
prospect of hearing other music that day than the dis- 
cordant hand-organs on the street and the sparrows on the 
Common—whither I repaired for a meditative stroll around 
the frog-pond. But a happy thought came. The Mayor! 
Shortly after, a solitary female might have been seen wan- 
dering about City Hall reading one inscription after 
another above the different doors, till a policeman, roused 
either by sympathy or suspicion from his resting place 
against a friendly pillar, asked, “Are you looking for any 
one, ma’am?”’ Yes, I wished to see the Mayor. The 
Mayor was “out of town,” but a kindly alderman, Clark 
by name, was in his office, and to him, with some trepida- 
tion, I introduced myself and my wants. Chicago must 
have been the talismanic word which sent a messenger 
hither and thither, though he returned ever with the same 
old story, “ Not a ticket to be had.” But my alderman 
was equal to the occasion. When all else failed, he sped 
off in person on an exploring expedition, and returned 
saying, “This is the best I can do.” The “ best” was a 
card from the Chief of Police asking that the bearer be 
admitted without aticket. Just as three rang out from old 
Park street clock, I appeared at the Summer street entrance 
of Music Hall. A line of blue-coats refused to let me pass, 
because, forsooth, I wasn’t one of the Public School chil- 
dren. Turning away toward the Tremont entrance, I met 
my astronomical friend who took me under his protection 
past policemen, door-keepers and ushers, into one of the 
rooms where the singers were assembling and presented 
me, savage card and all, to the acting Superintendent. He 
kindly escorted me past all remaining barriers into the 
hall. Thus I heard the concert. Nl desperandum. 


Baskets of roses suspended along the balconies, flowers 
on the conductor’s stand and on Beethoven’s pedestal, con- 
stituted the decorations. The organist was the teacher of 
music in the Grammar grades. Mr. Eichberg, teacher in 
the High Schools, led the orchestra. During the organ 
voluntary, 1400 boys and girls filed in quietly and filled 
to the utmost the stage and the tiers of seats rising in 
pyramidal form on each side of the organ. Precisely at 
four, Mr. Eichberg raised his baton, the 1400 were on their 
feet, and music filled the hall. The order was faultless, 
the down-sittings and up-risings of the singers were in 
perfect unison, the singing was excellent, and through i 
all there was no fussiness. At intervals overtures by the 
orchestra gave the boys and girlsarespite. The selections 
were from Mendelssohn, Mozart and other composers of 
classic music. Two compositions of Mr. Eichberg par- 
ticularly delighted the audience, judging from the pro- 
longed encores. One was a“ National Hymn” in which 
the boys’ voices were brought out very effectively. The 
other, “ Chorus of Spinning Maidens,” sung by the girls 
from the High School, was exquisite. One little maiden, 
three or four years old, standing near me, danced to the 
music, simply because she couldn’t help it. 

At half past five o’clock, the audience joined in Old 


Hundred, and the concert was over. 


—— -—_ ——o~<>e——- > — 


DEPARTMENTAL INSTRUCTION. 


P I. 


The high school and college give each professor one’ 
subject to teach, believing that he can give instruction in 
one branch more exactly and more completely than in a 
greater number. The maturity and intelligence of the 
pupils in these schools require elaborate preparation on 
the part of teachers, and concentration on a few subjects 
is the only way in which such preparation can ordinarily 
be attained. Hence, in the higher schools, the departmental 
method obtains. But in the lower or more primary 
schools custom has always sanctioned, if indeed society 
has not demanded, the employment of teachers little in 
advance of the majority of their pupils, and has required 
them to teach the whole curriculum. The absurdity of 
this custom is apparent when we reflect that the more 
educated the teacher, the fewer the subjects he is required 
to teach; and the more ignorant the teacher, the broader 
the field to be traversed. The influence is irresistible— 
anybody is competent to teach our young children. 

On more than one occasion have we advanced the 
opposite of this practice, and we believe that the theory 
of it is now generally abandoned, nearly all concurring in 
the belief that the youngest and the most ignorant should 
have the most cultured and highly accomplished instruc- 
tors. Now, as few persons have the time or the ability to 
make great advancement in every department of knowledge, 
or have the skill or tact to instruct equally well in all 
branches, even if master of all branches, it becomes 
necessary, if children are to have the best of teachers on 
every subject, to adopt the same method as is in vogue in 
high schools and colleges. 

Let the old method be termed the class method. Then 
our question resolves itself into this: Shall the class or 





the departmental method be employed in schools of lower 
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grade? Of course those schools in which one teacher 
only is employed cannot adopt any other than the class 
method; but where two or more teach in one building, 
which plan will result in the greatest good to the pupils? 
This is the question we wish to discuss. 

At present writing, we know of no grammar or primary 
school taught on the proposed plan, and the objections urged 
to its practice ia these schools show that as yet there is little 
disposition to give the departmental method a fair trial. 
Let us notice some of these objections: 

1st. The proposed method would involve a rigid ad- 
herence to a programme of study and recitation. A teacher 
often feels the necessity of continuing an exercise beyond 
the regular hour, that some principle or explanation may 
be permanently seized by her class while their minds are 
imbued with the subject. If she cannot do so, the whole 
topic may have to be reviewed in order to show the sequence 
of a principle, or the fitness of an explanation. Thus time 
may be gained by taking a favorable opportunity for the 
presentation of fact or thought closely related to the 
subject inhand. Every teacher knows that a few minutes 
of close attention when the interest of the class is at its 
height, is worth hours at any other time. Now, if required 
to follow an inflexible programme, teachers would fre- 
quently be obliged to leave their classes just at the 
moment when they were in the best condition to profit by 
instruction, thus losing the most favorable time for mental 
development. The same is true of study. The best time 
for learning a lesson, or investigating a topic, is after an 
interesting recitation upon it; if one teacher have entire 
control of a room she can direct the study of her class so 
as to take advantage of any enthusiasm they may exhibit, 
and thus gain time and economize labor. In the proposed 
method much, if not all, of this management would be 
inadmissible. 

2d. Pupils would be worked to death. Each teacher 
would require the work she assigns to be done, and no one 
would wish to yield any requirement, even if classes 
should show over-work. Nor would any teacher see that 
her classes were exhausting themselves, as she would be 
with them but little each day. Classes might utterly break 
down before any one would be aware of their condition. 
Or if such should not be the result, pupils would perform 
the work assigned by one teacher and neglect that of 
another, a condition that would beget contention among 
teachers, and sharply-drawn lines among pupils, much to 
the injury of all. 


3d. Good order would soon give place to disorder or 
anarchy. Pupils going from room to room almost neces- 
sarily become noisy and careless. They would also feel 
responsible to no one teacher, and no teacher would feel 
that she had jurisdiction except during her recitation, and 
confusion and disorder would increase from irresponsibility 
of both teachers and pupils. 

4th. Pupils are not prepared for the departmental 
method. 'They need to be held by individual authority 
till their minds are developed sufficiently to be retained 
and guided by thought and sentiment. The frequent 
change of teachers required by the proposed plan would 
furnish them opportunity for the greatest license, which 
would not be wholly lost. 

5th. Teachers would lose their personal influence over 
their pupils. The thoughts, motives and sentiments of a 





teacher pervade the atmosphére of a room she constantly 
occupies to such a degree that they become an educational 
force affecting all who are placed under her care. This 
is the silent tuition that is the most effective and perma- 
nent part of a teacher’s work. Would it be advisable to 
adopt any plan that would ignore a factor so potent? 
Half of a teacher’s labor is lost until her individuality is 
felt, after which the whole power of her being may be 
directed without loss to any desired object. 
—I. 8S. Baker. 


_— 





Z, 0 TRUANCY. 

When asked to prepare a paper upon truancy I readily 
consented, for it is a subject in which I am most deeply 
interested, and one which, in my estimation, demands the 
most careful attention of all the earnest and thoughtful 
educators of the State. Doubtless all of you have more or 
less ot it tocontend with. Happy the school and fortunate 
the teacher that has none of it. 

Those of us who are employed in our large and densely 
populated cities see more of it, and more of its evil effects 
than those of our more fortunate brethren who hail from 
the village or country school. And yet itis a subject that 
should interest all of us, whether we come from the large 
school or the small one, whether from the city or the 
country. 

The extent to which truancy exists, and the great evil 
which its existence entails upon a community, is hardly 
known and apparently but little appreciated, even by teach- 
ers, since it is more a matter of observation than of record. 
If a boy absents himself for several half days in succession, 
he is either suspended or marked left and his name no 
longer appears on our class books asa pupil. He is no 
longer an absentee but is none the less a truant. A school, 
upon a given day, may have but one absent pupil, but there 
may be ten or more who were once, and ought to be on that 
day, members of the school. They are truants running 
upon our streets. Hence, I say, truancy is largely a matter 
of observation. 

In our large cities it exists to an alarming degree, for 
there we find more and greater temptations and more evil 
disposed persons to entice pupils away. In Chicago alone 
there are not less than ten thousand boys running the 
streets upon any school day, every one of whom ought to 
be forced into some good public or private school. Their 
school is the street, their companions and instructors are 
always boys older and more wicked than themselves whose 
influence over them could hardly be worse than it is. 
From them come our young thieves, pickpockets and other 
criminals. What better can we expect of them when we 
consider their schooling and the influences by which they 
are surrounded? In the older boys, who have played tru- 
ant longer than they, they find ready and able instructors, 
who are only too willing to lead them on from one crime 
to another. 

It is a well known but lamentable fact that a large part 
of the criminals of our cities are boys under eighteen 
years of age, and many of them even under twelve. In 
Cook county not less than one-third of the cases brought 
before the Grand Jury are mere boys, and that does not 
include the large number who come before the police 
courts and the justices of the peace who, though criminals, 
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never reach the Grand Jury. A few Sabbaths since I 
heard one of the judges of our Circuit Court, while ad- 
dressing a Sunday school, deploring the fact that so many 
of the criminals tried before him in the month of 
May were boys and young men. Having a heart full of 
the milk of human kindness, he made their sentences as 
light as possible hoping that they will reform and do 
better. Most of these boys have, doubtless, at some time 
been pupils in our public schools. They left us com- 
paratively pure and innocent, not yet guilty of any crime, 
and entirely unconscious of the terrible results to which 
their truancy has led them. Truancy was their first sin. 
Probably that truancy was not of their own volition. They 
were enticed away by older boys who were not members 
of any school. Shall we condemn these boys as crim- 
inals? Shall we give them up to the police and the courts 
as unworthy of our notice? Shall we not rather try to 
reclaim them by bringing them back into our schools and 
thus get them away from their bad companions and sur- 
round them by good influences? 


If so, in what manner can we best do it? How can we 
best gain and hold such an influence over them as to keep 
them in school? For by keeping them in school we may 
make good citizens of them. Criminals are not made in 
school, but outside. 

Doubtless some of you will suggest that if the school 
room were made pleasant and attractive, more cheerful 
and homelike, if the teacher herself were more kind and 
charitable; if she would show more of a disposition to 
lead than to drive, if she were more willing to forgive 
offences, more ready to hide a pupil’s faults rather than 
parade them before the school, were more willing to help 
him control his ungovernable temper, and less disposed to 
try to “ break ais will,” as she says; were better able and 
more willing to see the difference between a wrong act 
done in anger, and a wrong act maliciously done, there 
would be less of truancy. I grant all this. It is true that 
there are teachers whose influence over their pupils is 
such that they do not like their school—they attend be- 
cause they are compelled to, and get away whenever they 
can. 

The potter softens and tempers his clay before he attempts 
to mould it. The iron worker softens his iron before he 
attempts to shape it- But the same process that softens 
the clay hardens the iron, and likewise that process that 
softens the iron hardens the clay. Each artisan is wise 
enough to know and to use that process that best fits ma- 
terial for his service. Would that all teachers were 
equally wise. For many teachers put all material that 
comes to them through the same process, not seeming to 
realize that some pupils, like the clay, need one kind of 
treatment, while others, like the iron, need a very different 
treatment. 


One teacher, by her cold and unsympathetic manner, 
by her haughty bearing before her pupils, freezes all there 
is good in a child and then finds fault with her material 
because she cannot mould it at her will. She rouses the 
bad in a boy rather than suppresses it. He enters her room 
in the morning against his will, and leaves it at night dis- 
appointed, soured, unhappy. She has no sympathy for 
him and he hasnone for her. There isnothing in common 
between them. How much more readily will a boy under 
such circumstances yield to outside influences and be per- 





suaded to run away. There is no attraction within the 
school room to counteract the attraction without. Another, 
strong-willed, attempts to govern by the “iron rule.” She 
makes her rules and there are no exceptions. By her all 
material is handled in the same way. She would put the 
potter’s clay and the iron into the same crucible and be 
astonished that she cannot mould the baked clay as easily 
as the molteniron. Her kind of treatment will make fine 
scholars and strong men and women out of many of her 
pupils. It is just what they need. Others will break 
under it just as surely as the baked clay will break. 

Fortunately, there are few such teachers now, and their 
number is becoming smaller every year, but it is too much 
to hope that the time will ever come when there will none 
of them be left. 

Arnold exerted a wonderful influence over every young 
man that came under his charge, but probably it was not 
the same influence over any two. He knew what course 
of conduct was necessary for each different temperament 
and disposition. That was one great secret of his success. 

John Ruskin, to-day, exerts a similar influence, though 
to a less degree, over the students of Oxford. Who but he 
could cause a large number of college boys to give up 
their much-loved bat and oar, and take instead the pick 
and spade and wheelbarrow. 

I quote a few of his words to them: “ Will none of you, 
out of the abundance of your strength and of your leisure, 
do anything for the poor? ‘The poor ye have always with 
you.’ Drain a single cottage, repair a single village 
by-way, make good a single garden wall, make pleasant 
with flowers one widow’s plat, and your muscles will be 
more strong and your hearts more light than had all your 
leisure hours been spent in costly games or yet more hurt- 
ful amusements.” The result of this language and his 
personal influence is, that in a little village, a mile from 
Oxford, may be seen, on any fine day, a number of students 
trundling the wheelbarrow with the same animation and 
enthusiasm that they formerly showed in the use of the bat 
and oar. They feel when they get through that they have 
not only done themselves good in strengthening their 
muscles, but they have likewise done others good. 

IT admit that when we all become what true educators 
ought to be, when each and every teacher has a strong per- 
sonal influence for good, there will be less of truancy. But 
even this will not remove the evil entirely. Some boys 
will play truant with the best of teachers. No personal 
influence is sufficient to keep them in school. They are 
usually bright, intelligent boys and with the right kind 
of instruction, can be made excellent scholars and good 
and worthy citizens. 


What shall we do withthem? Surely they are worthy of 
some attention atour hands. The State of Massachusetts was 
the first to make any provision for such boys. Recognizing 
the fact that 1t was far better and much cheaper to try to 
make good citizens of them than to permit them to run 
away from school at their pleasure and thus become 
criminals, as they surely would, and then be obliged to 
protect herself against them, she wisely enacted laws per- 
mitting each city or county to establish and support 
truant schools in which truants might be confined and 
instructed until cured of the truancy. 


A number of the cities of the State availed themselves 
of this privilege and established such schools. The law 
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provides for the appointment of truant officers, who are 
special policemen. If a boy is absent, the principal of 
the school at once reports him to the truant officer. who is 
authorized to arrest him wherever he may be found. 

If, however, the boy is absent at the request of or with 
the consent of his parents, he is not arrested. He, of 
course, though absent, is not a truant. The officer takes 
the truant to his school and puts him in his place. 

If the truancy is frequently repeated, the boy is taken 
before a court having, under the law, jurisdiction in such 
cases, and if, after a fair trial, the fact of his truancy is 
established, he is sent to the truant school, where he is 
kept until he gives evidence of being a better boy. This 
school differs from the other schools of the city only in 
this, that the boys are confined there. It has none of the 
odium of the Reform School or of the House of Correc- 
tion. It ought not to have, for the boys are not yet 
criminals. They are in this school as well and as 
thoroughly taught and as kindly cared for as in the best 
schools of the city. 

The very establishment of these schools have, in some 
places, almost entirely broken up truancy. If a pupil 
knows that a truant officer is to be sent for him as soon as 


he absents himself, he will think twice before he runs 
away. 


In the city of Worcester such a school was established 
and three truant officers were appointed. At first the school 
room was filled with truants, but so marked has been its 
success that they now have scarcely material to keep a 
teacher employed. Many parents from adjoining towns. 
where there are no such schools, have applied for permis- 
sion to put their wayward boys in the school. The city of 
Chelsea has such a school, and I think but one truant 
officer, and this school has been attended with the same 
marked success as in Worcester. 


In the city of Boston the truant school is an important 
adjunct to their admirable system of public schools. In 
no large city of the United States will you find so few of 
that class known as “gamins.” Every boy must be in 
school, or give some good reason for being away. The 
Legislature of the State of New York, at its last session, 
passed a compulsory education bill. One section of that 
bill permits the school authorities in each county to 
establish and support a truant school and provide rules 
and regulations for its government, these rules and regula- 
tions to be subject only to the judge of the county court. 

Doubtless the next year will see a number of these 
schools established in the large cities and towns of New 
York. Should the State of Illinois be behind the other 
Btates in an educational matter of so much importance? 
In some things she has led all the States. She was the 
first to make it unconstitutional to appropriate any public 
money to any other than a public school. Is it too much 
to ask of her such legislation as will permit the establish- 
ment and support of truant schools in those cities and 
towns that need them and want them ? 


Some will object that such schools are coercive, com- 
pulsory, and that the people are not yet ready for them— 
that it is a system of tyranny they will not submit to. 
Surely the opponents of compulsory education are not 
found among the more intelligent and better educated 
class of society. Their children are in school already and 
compulsory education would not directly affect them in 





any way. I donot believe that any opposition would come 
from the lowest class of society. 

During the hard times of last winter in Chicago, while 
the communists were holding their meetings daily, and 
demanding bread or blood, they passed resolutions favor- 
ing compulsory education. They found fault with almost 
everything American except our schools. However low 
and degraded parents may themselves be, however poor in 
this world’s goods, however ignorant, they almost, without 
exception, wish to see their children educated. They are 
wise enough to know that an education is the only means 
of elevating their children above the position they them- 
selves occupy. I think this opposition to compulsory 
education is more imaginary than real. The people have 
not had an opportunity to express themselves upon the 
subject. I admit, however, that there is some opposition. 
Suppose there is. It is for these very opponents that we 
need the law. They are the very people whose children 
we wish to reach. A law that finds no opposition is un- 
necessary. But admitting that the compulsory feature of 
the truant school system is so far objectionable as to make 
their establishment impracticable, which I do not believe, 
then I would have each city and town authorized to 
support a truant school, where parents can send their 
children if they choose, and thus remove the compulsory 
feature. 

We now say to a parent whose child has run away six 
half days in four consecutive weeks, your child cannot go 
to any public school, and the law permits us to say so. 
That, of course, turns the child upon the street, which was 
just what he wanted. If the truant school were established, 
we could say to the parent, your child can go to the 
truant school or not go anywhere. My experience leads 
me to believe that in nine cases out of ten the parent 
would gladly send his child there rather than have him 
run the streets. 


The Roman Catholics have in Chicago what they call 
an Industrial School for bad boys. Boys are sent there 
voluntarily by their parents. So successful has it been in 
point of numbers, at least; that I have known of parents 
failing to get their boys into it for want of room. Many 
more do not put their boys there on account of the ex- 
pense. Others object to it because it is a sectarian school. 
A few years ago parents often sent their bad boys to the 
Reform School. Recently, however, the courts” have 
decreed that a boy cannot be sent to the Reform School 
until he has been convicted of some crime. 


Surely, if parents will send their children to a sectarian > 


Industrial school, pay their board and tuition, if they will 
voluntarily send them to the Reform School, they would 
not hesitate to send to a good truant school established and 
supported by the city. Some object to the establishment 
of such a school on .account of the expense, but is it not 
much cheaper to educate boys into good citizens when it 
is possible, than to let them go on from bad to worse, and 
finally, when they become criminals, pay a police force to 
watch and arrest them, a judge and jury to try them and 
sentence them, and finally, erect and support such an 
institution as we have at Joliet in which to confine them ? 

We do not claim that truant schools would remove all 
the evil in the world, or even rid our cities of all their 
criminals. Not atall. We only claim that they would 
compel many boys and young men to get some education 
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who now get almost none; that they would take very many 
of them away from the bad influences by which they are 
now surrounded and place them under good, wholesome 
restraints, and thus save them. from eventually becoming 
a curse to themselves, their friends and the community in 
which they live. They would do one other important 
thing. They would take the truants and their bad 
influence entirely away from our public schools. If 
they will do all we claim for them, is it not worth our 
while to try them? Does it not become us, as humane 
men, as lovers of good order, to labor for such legislation 
as will enable the different Boards of Education of our 
State to establish them? We of the city ask your co- 
operation. We do not desire such legislation as will 
compel every county or city in the State to establish a 
truant school. We only ask that those counties or cities 
that need and desire them may have them. ‘ 
—Leslie Lewis. 


-—— 
> 


“ HDUCATIONAL REFORMERS.” * 





The work whose title we have just written has strong 
claims on the attention of educators. The author is an 
Englishman, a Cambridge graduate, and what gives a 
particular value to his thoughts, a teacher. He has dealt, 
not only with systems of education as they appear in the 
works of the reformers, but has himself worked in the 
department of primary education. As a work instructive 
to parents, and helpful to teachers, we have not lately: seen 
its equal. The object of the work is to introduce to the 
teacher the chief authorities of his science and to this end 
we have a consideration of the special systems of education 
advanced by Ascham, Milton, Locke, Comenius, Rousseau, 
Basedow, Jacotot, Pestalozzi, and Herbert Spencer. The 
author does not advocate an education purely and exclu- 
sively scientific, nor does he blindly exalt literary culture. 
In elucidating and commenting upon the views of the 
“ Reformers ”’ just mentioned, we are constantly struck by 
the eminently practical turn of his mind, always hanging 
out those features which a teacher sees it practicable to 
test in the school-room. 

The preface to the volume commences with a forcible 
quotation from Dr. Arnold: “ I¢ 3 clear that in whatever it 
ts our duty to act, those matters also it is our duty to study.” 
The author goes on to say, “There are countries where it 
would be considered a truism that a teacher, in order to 
exercise his profession intelligently, should know some- 
thing about the chief authorities in it. * * * De Quincy 
has pointed out that a man who takes up any pursuit 
without knowing what advances others have made in it, 
works at a great disadvantage...... I venture to think, 
therefore, that practical men in education, as in most other 
things, may derive benefit from the knowledge of what 
has already been said and done by the leading men en- 
gaged in it, both past and present.” 

The writer quotes Prof. Seeley as saying, “Good books 
are in German,” and states that ‘‘ on the History of Educa- 
tion, not only good books, but all books are in German, or 
some other foreign language.” With the great majority of 
teachers there is an absolute need of fresher knowledge on 
teaching than their traditional possessions. No Matthew 





*“ Essays on Educational Reformers.” Re-published at Cin- 
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Arnold is needed to convince them that the “thing comes 
to look differently to us as we look at it by the light of 
fresh knowledge.” As in other things, so it is in teaching, 
that “far more of our mistakes come from want of fresh 
knowledge than from want of correct reasoning.” A 
teacher, remarks our author, working without a knowledge 
of what has been done by educators before him can “ not 
apply his strength in the right direction, he troubles him- 
self about small matters and neglects great, he falls into 
errors that have long since been exploded.” It is necessary 
for a teacher to study the authorities of his science not 
merely for the information they impart to him as to 
methods of teaching, but for the purpose of acquiring 
their spirit, of catching their enthusiasm. On this subject 
we may again quote Matthew Arnold: “ Every one knows 
how those who want to cultivate any sense or endowment 
in themselves, must be habitually conversant with the 
works of people who have been eminent for that sense, 
must study them, catch inspiration from them; only in 
this way, indeed, can progress be made.” 


In the introductory essay on “The Schools of the 
Jesuits ” in answer to the question, To what did the school 
system of the Jesuits owe its enormous popularity? Mr. 
Quick points out the fact that the details of their work 
were most intensely practical. Besides, they had a 
definite idea towgrds which they worked, the want of which 
is the particular point in which middle-class schools are 
deficient. The Jesuits attempted much less than we now 
attempt with the same kind of pupils, and accomplished 
far more. They made their pupils speakers and writers 
of the Latin tongue by the incessant practice of writing 
and speaking. That they succeeded in this, while we 
lamentably fail to teach the correct writing and speaking 
of English should, perhaps, be but an incitement to the 
more critical study of our methods of instruction in this 
important department. 

The remarks of the author on Locke, Milton and 
Ascham, the “ Scholemaster,” the instructor of good Queen 
Bess, are very interesting; the essays on Jacotot, the 
French reformer, and Herbert Spencer, are suggestive and 
striking. Many practical teachers who have diligently 
pondered and honestly striven to apply the teachings of 
Mr. Spencer in his essay, “‘ What Knowledge is of Most 
Worth ?” will enjoy the manner in which his conclusions 
are criticised, and his statements subjected to rigid prac- 
tical analysis. Mr. Spencer, in failing to realize the 
exceedingly small amount which can, by any possible 
means, be taught in ordinary schools, makes us recall M. 
Taine’s remark on Milton’s plan of education: “To cap 
all, he sketched out a treatise on education, in which he 
proposed to teach each pupil every science, every art, and, 
what is more, every virtue. ‘He who had the art, and 
proper eloquence...... might in a short space gain them 
to an incredible diligence and courage,....... infusing 
into their young breasts such an ingenuous and noble 
ardor as would not fail to make many of them renowned 
and matchless men.’ Milton had taught for many years, 
and at varions times. Toretain such deceptions after such 
experiences, one must be insensible to experience, or 
doomed to illusion.” + Mr. Spencer, we suppose never to 
have taught. To what diverse conclusions the theorist 
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and the teacher may come, is to be seen in the fact that of 
the five leading kfhds of activity, which, according to Mr. 
Spencer, constitute human life, the fifth kind, viz,, the 
miscellaneous activities, devoted to the gratification of 
the tastes and feelings, and of which he emphatically 
remarks, “As they occupy the leisure part of life, so should 
they occupy the leisure part of education,” is, according to 
Mr. Quick, the only department of the five in which any 
considerable instruction is practicable in ordinary schools. 
Our author, in concluding his remarks on Milton, says, 
‘“‘We see, then, that the great authority of Milton may be 
claimed by the Innovators, and a protest against a purely 
literary education comes with tremendous force from the 
student who sacrificed his sight to his reading, the accom- 
plished scholar whose Latin works were known through- 
out Europe, and the author of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ ” 

The essay on Pestalozzi sets forth in a pathetic light 
many experiences of that devoted reformer. When so 
many teachers are destitute of all true spirit of teaching, 
such a record of a love of calling, and of patience and 
enthusiasm in daily work therein, which was the life of 
this great teacher, becomes, if not an inspiration, a stern 
reminder of that devotion and faithfulness which 
required of us who follow in his footsteps. 

We repeat the thoughts before advanced as to the chiet 
value of such a book as the present. Most educational 
works to be found in our libraries are “stale, flat and 
unprofitable ” to a teacher of any considerable degree of 
mental activity. Mr. Quick’s work introduces us to the 
great minds that have concerned themselves with educa- 
tion, the minds whose depth of insight, and ardent, 
imaginative enthusiasm, admirably fit them to be the 
sources of our inspiration. 


are 


—J. A. ’R. 


Woopsoury, N. J. 
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POUNDING AS A MEANS OF GRACE. 





“There are men and boys who need, above ali things, a 
good pounding, by one able to pound well.” 

We were forcibly struck by reading the above in a work 
published (outside of the State of New Jersey) in Chicago. 
It looks towards reviving the pillory and whipping post. 

As the object of this journal is to raise the standard and 
lead the way to better modes of thought, and higher and 
purer purposes, we were first impressed with the idea that 
the author had just returned from a Turkish bath, and 
wrote in relation thereto under its exhilarating effects. 

On reading the article more carefully, we found that 
the introduction into our schools of the science of pound- 
ing asa means of improvement, and a primary need of 
men and boys, was distinctly advocated. 

The necessity for a perfect knowledge of this science, 
and the ability to reduce it to an art, is regarded to be so 
great, that the writer boldly declares that if a son of his 
should fail to master the subject in certain particulars he 
would be disowned by his father. 

‘“‘ Men and boys need pounding above all things.” 

Why not women and girls? 

Wisdom may be more precious than rubies, but pound- 
“—_ some men and boys is a greater need. 

erily, this prophet does not come to us in sheep’s 
clothing. 

The voice is not the voice of Jacob, but the hands are 
the rough hands of Esau. 

If some men and boys need pounding first of all, then 
it should be the first thing sought. 

They should not be turned aside by any such “namby- 
pamby, wishy-washy sentimentalism, ” (whatever that may 
mean) as “ But seek ye first the Kingdom of God and his 





righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” Or, “but I say unto you, love (not pound) your 
enemies, bless (not pound) them that curse you, do good to 
(not pound) them that hate you and pray (not pound) for 
them that despitefully use and persecute you.” Then too, 
during the pounding process, it would be so difficult and 
awkward for either party to repeat, “‘ And forgive us our 
debts as we forgive our debtors.” 

Would the pounder be following the injunction, “ Let 
your light so shine before men, that they may see your 
good works and glorify your Father which is in heaven?” 
Would not his light flicker a little? 

Would there not be danger that after the missionary and 
heathen had indulged in this work of reform, that to per- 
sons of ordinary vision it would be difficult to tell which 
was missionary and which was heathen ? 

Then it frequently happens that ignorance and brutality 
strike harder physical blows than intelligence and refine- 
ment. 

How can persons seek this great good without a knowl- 
edge of their wants? r 

his leads us into trouble, because pounding, and not 
knowledge is the first need. If we could agree on first prin- 
ciples, we would join hands and go forward in the work 
of human development. 

Before we could lead our subject to a full knowledge of 
our writer’s first need, ten chances to one he would be in a 
condition not to require the gentle admonition. 

It is asserted that “it is well known that many a rowdy 
has been changed to a gentleman by a thoroughly good 
thrashing.” 

In an experience of many years, with all classes of so- 
ciety, we do not remember any such transformation. We 
suppose that all of these unconverted rowdies be- 
lieved in fighting. 

We venture the assertion that it is the experience of 
every man of fifty years of age that he has known a thou- 
sand bad men and boys restrained by love, kindness and 
gentleness, where he has one by pounding. 

What is the benefit of having a Christianity if we do not 
useit? Ifitisaruleof life why notobey it? Why seek out 
imaginary times and occasions when it may not apply? 
Men who go armed and prepared to fight usually find an 
an occasion. 

In our efforts in teaching we have not felt called upon 
to give instruction when or how to fight. We have noticed 
that the bad boys took to it quite too naturally. 

The higher the moral culture the less the disposition 
to improve society in that way. 

We cannot now recall any special case of suffering caused 
by the neglect of cultivating pugilistic qualities. 

We would say that kind words, even when given in 
homeopathic doses, had done, many times, more good than 
allopathic pounding. 

But if this is to bea part of the plan and theory of 
human progress, we agree that it should be done “ by 
some one who can pound well.” 

We want the operation performed in the light of science 
and in the spirit of Christianity. 

Hence we are surprised, and not a little discouraged, to 
find the following at the close of the article. 

“A remark made above that ‘boys sometimes need a 
good pounding’ is not to be understood as a plea or an 
excuse for corporal punishment of a pupil by a teacher.” 

Who could do this work for men and boys as well as 
the teacher ? 

How ean a faithful teacher neglect it when it is a first 

? 


Can he build on a solid foundation without giving atten- 
tion to this matter? What class of persons in commu- 
nity are so wise, calm and judicious as our schoolmaster. 
His physical, mental, moral and spiritual culture fits him 
for this delicate task. We insist that there be no disposi- 
tion to shirk responsibility. 

If this theory is correct the field is ripe for the harvest. 
The Chicago teacher should seek out those whom he 
ought to benefit. The Superintendent could administer 
to bad principals, and some of the harder cases, while 
the more incorrigible could be turned over to the State 
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pas, pag wore yar who ought by all means to be an honest 
and a hard-fisted seg money) Granger. 

After all, this plan advocated by Tor TEACHER, is beset 
with so many difficulties that we are still inclined to 
follow the teachings of our mother, and say, 

“Let dogs delight 
To bark and bite 
For God hath made them so,” etc. 

We have noticed that love begets love. 

We can never reach our highest ideal and develop the 
noblest manhood by indulging in those practices that 
will be inconsistent with the governing principles of a 
perfect state of society. The world has not been made 
better by harsh words, blows, hangings, burnings and wars. 

If one half of the time, energy and talent wasted on 
this false theory had been devoted to building society on 
Christian principles, it would have, ere this, fixed and 
grounded in the heart of every man the sentiment “that 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them.” 

The reading of the article in question, in our schools 
would cause ten fights where it would preventone. With 
all due respect to its author we must say that we like the 
Sermon on the Mount better. “2 


———————_o—~ oS 


INSTITUTE PROBLEMS. 





Read before the Illinois Society of School Principals, Galesburg, 
July 8th, 1874. 





Instead of enumerating topics of discussion for the fur- 
ther use of this Association, I shall aim to point out what 
should be the object of the Association itself. Ithink the 
chief aim of this body or any other body of school masters 
should be to make the business of teaching a profession— 
a profession in its emoluments, in respectability, in the 
recognition it receives on every hand, in the fact that it 
shall be the life-long occupation of those who embrace it. 
To make teaching a profession is the point towards which 
all our discussions should tend, leaving the practical de- 
tails of the teachers’ work to be considered by the county 
institutes. Many pedagogical enthusiasts will claim that 
this end is already attained; but however worthy and ac- 
complished the members of our craft ; however ample their 
original preparation; however great their usefulness in 
the world’s economy; still it cannot be denied that our 
calling has not yet gained that recognition among people 
which it claims and deserves. 

As teachers and the members of the so-called learned 
professions have revealed themselves to my experience, I 
find in the latter class, compared with the former, a pro- 
digious amount of humbug. It is true that in law, physic 
and theology, there is an amount of technical knowledge 
required that is not imperatively demanded by the work 
of school teaching, but the active teacher will qualify 
himself in some special department of study or investiga- 
tion and, being of equal education with the student in a 
learned profession, and as proficient in his specialty, as 
the other is in his profession, the teacher it seems to me, 
is entitled to the same educational distinction and profes- 
sional standing. I venture the assertion that there is not 
a member of this Association that has not given some sub- 
ject outside the routine work of his school—for all school 
work is a mixture of originality and habit, of inspiration 
and drudgery—has not given some subject congenial to 
his taste as much study as the average professional man 
gives to the branch upon which he bases his claims to sub- 
sistence and honor. So, feeling the teacher’s calling to be 





equal to the learned professions, it is our duty, as an asso- 
ciation, to make it not one of them but the one, as it is 
surely its destiny to become. 

To make teaching a profession the following aims 
should be kept in view, and I fancy they will commend 
themselves to all without need of further argument: 

1. To keep men in the schools, especially in adminis- 
trative positions; 

2. To make positions permanent; 

8. To have teachers examined by competent members 
of their own profession ; 

4. To pay salaries sufficient to allure and retain the best 
talent among the graduates of the colleges; 

5. To have a system of state supervision which shall 
compel a respectable degree of scholastic attainment in the 
teaching of the obscurest district schools; 

6. To foster a system of village high schools of aca- 
demic character ; 

7. To bring about the establishment and maintenance 
of state colleges; 


8. To found a national university. 
—J. Mahony 








NOTES. 





PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 





(For this report of the proceedings -of the Principals’ Association 
we are indebted to the courtesy of James Hannan, Esq., Secretary 
of the Association.—Ebs.] 





The first meeting of the Principals’ Association for the 
school year was held at Normal Hall, Saturday morning, 
September '12th, 1874. The association was organized for 
the year by the re-election of the officers of last year. 

The Superintendent made a great many announcements 
and suggestions incident to the opening meeting of the 
year. The annual report of the Board will be ready during 
the month, and will contain the new syllabus or outline 
to be used in geographical teaching. A permanent pro- 
gramme posted conspicuously, and conscientiously ad- 
hered to by every teacher was earnestly urged. 

In the matter of German instruction, some definite sug- 
gestions were made. Pupils who have been heretofore 
pursuing that study were to be regarded as belonging to 
the German classes. All applications to be sinned or 
excused from the study of German were to be referred to 
Miss Shauer, the superintendent. The study was to be 
graded to correspond, so far as may be, with the English 
grades, but no extra time was to be spent in rooms having 
more than one grade. Not more than three lessons per 
week were to be given pupils in the first and second grades. 
The pupil’s matlag in German was to be combined with 
standing in other studies in the monthly report to parents. 

The law of residence was stated to be that the residence 
of the parent or legal guardian determined that of the 
child. Prineipals were reminded of the provisions of the 

olden rule in connection with the treatment of substitutes. 
it was suggested that some discretionary power might be 
exercised by principals in the restoration af worthy pupils 
who lost their seats by absence. 

It was announced that in accordance with stipulations 
made between the Board of Education and Messrs. Osgood 
& Co., of Boston, instruction would be given the teachers 
of the city by the representative of the latter on the first 
ten succeeding Saturdays not otherwise occupied by school 
work. Teachers who attended this course of instruction 
would be excused from institute work for the year. Mr. 
Pierce, who is to have charge of the art instruction, stated 
the scheme of teaching drawing which was to be followed 
in the several grades. 

Mr. Baker, the chairman of the Committee on Numbers, 
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made a report recommending the following changes, the 
consideration of which was postponed for one month. 
Your Committee on Arithmetic eeport in tavor of ten 
grades, as now, except the changes noted below: 
10th grade. No change. 
9th grade. Omit “addition and subtraction tables.” 
Insert, Add two columns of figures (with same limitations as 
now for one). 
8th grade. Sum of no column to exceed 60. Omit “mul- 
tiplication and division tables.’ Insert multiplication by 
2, 3,4, and 5, and division mentally by 2,3, 4,and5. Reading 
and writing U. S. money ($ and cts.). Table of time. 
7th grade. Omit “tables.” Insert U. S. money, multi- 
plication by any numbers less than 13, and division by any 
numbers less than 6. Dry and Liquid measures with mental 
reductions. 
6th grade. Insert Multiplication by any number composed 
t significant figures, and by one figure with ciphers annexed. 
iscellaneous table. 
5th grade. Omit “and of fractions to equivalent frac- 
tions, each denominator to be a factor or multiple by 12 
or less of the original denominator;” and “ multiplier 3 
figures, divisor 12 or less, result in no casejto exceed three 
periods, and the limitations of division.” Insert reduction 
of fractions to lowest terms, and mental exercises in finding 
least common multiple and greatest common divisor. 
4th grade. Finish common fractions. 
3rd grade. Omit “compound numbers.” Insert first 
three cases in percentage, profit and loss, commission and 
brokerage, insurance and taxes, and interest to partial payments. 
2nd grade. No change. 
1st = Omit “ averaging accounts. 
Mr. Kirk, of the Committee on Language, made the fol- 
lowing — which was also postponed: 
6th grade. Change the expression, “and the time of the 
action, whether present or past,” so that it shall read, “ and 
the time of the action, whether present, past, or future.” 
5th grade. Change “The pupils shall be taught the 
nominative, and possessive cases of nouns, the property of 
gender in connection with the personal pronouns,” so that it 
shall read, ‘ pupils shall be taught the nominative, possess- 
ive and objective cases of nouns, the property of gender, 
and the personal pronouns.” 
Omit the use of the verb “ to be” as a copula, and insert 
the distinction of transitive and intransitive verbs. 
Change “word modifiers of the subject and predicate, 
may be learned etc.,” so that it shall read, “ pupils will learn 
to distinguish the subject, predicate, and object of simple 
. sentences, and so expand the same by the use of word 
modifiers, with their different degrees of comparison, thus 
learning to distinguish the logical subject and predicate. 
4th grade. Insert “ pupils will be required to eye 
the use of the verb “to be” as a copula, and the predicate 
nominative. 
No changes in other grades. 
The Committee on History and Geography and on 
Miscellaneous, made no reports. 
Mr. F. 8S. Heywood, of the North Division, Mrs. Farn- 
ham, of the South Division, and Mrs. Hardick, of the West 
Division, were appointed a committee on Writing. 





THE following letter to the Chicago agent of Sheldon 
& Co. is from a retired pedagogue, whose resemblance to 
Falstaff is only physical. The plates on pages 22 and 23, 
referred to, are different presentations of the skeleton: 


FRIEND VENTRES :—I desire to thank you for Hooker's 
New Physiology. The cover is very neat and substantial, 
and is a fit introduction to the beautiful type. The en- 
gravings fully illustrate the text. 

Those on pages 22 and 23, however, look so much un- 
like myself that I can hardly think that they are natural, 
and I have tried to test it by heeling for my bones; but they 
are too far in. 


The subject of Digestion is a fresh one for me. It is 
-— within two or three years that I have found out that I 
had organs of Digestion. The drawing for the stomach is 


too small. It would not hold sixty glasses of lager. 





The Diaphragm on page 133 is not rounded sufficiently. 
I discovered this in comparing it with my own. 

We are greatly interested in the subject of the eye, since 
the publication of the — Reader. 

The-section on Chromatic Aberration, on page 238, fully 
explains the trouble with the eyes of opposing agents. 
Their eyes are only common lenses. It is a pity that it is 
so, for it brings to their organs of speech additional and 
useless labor. 

On the whole, it does seem to us that any one who wants 
to learn, or teach the construction, use and preservation of, 
the highest order of monkeys, could not do better than to 
send to our friend Ventres for copies of this work. 

When a man asks us, “ What is the best Physiology?” 
we shall say, “ Hooker,” as naturally as we breathe. e 
are a great admirer of the truthfulness of Gen. Washington. 

Yours, truly, 














EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





ILLINOIS. 

—H. H. C. MruuEr has entered upon the fifth year of 
his work as Superintendent of Morris public schools. 
His first assistant, Miss Dora E. Schoonmaker, a very 
superior teacher, has just started for Japan, where she 
will teach. A two weeks session of the County Institute 
closed Friday, the 19th inst. Itwas a success in every 
particular. An attempt will be made to grade the schools 
of the county and to prepare a thorough course of in- 
struction for them. The work has been placed in the 
hands of County Superintendent, J. H. Higby, H. H. C. 
Miller and 8. E. Massey. 

—A T&acueErs’ INsTITUTE, continuing two weeks, was 
held in Will county by Mrs. McIntosh, County Superintend- 
ent of Schools, which assumed the form of a “ Drill School 
for Teachers,” the first week of which was devoted to the ~ 
answering of questions bearing not only upon the knowl- 
edge of the legal branches, but including a wider range of 
useful information necessary to the work of the teacher. 
The school is reported a success, the attendance number- 
ing 115 teachers from all parts of the county. 

IOWA. 

—Nrnz ladies are County Superintendents in Iowa. 

—THE average salary of County Superintendents in 
Iowa last year was $390.50. 

—TueE Iowa legislature has appropriated $46,000 to the . 
State University for the next two years. 

OHIO. 

—TuHE Ohio Constitutional Convention has adopted an 
article permitting women to hold any school office except 
State Commissioner. 

CALIFORNIA. 

—TueE Legislature of California has passed a law for- 
bidding the making of any difference in the salaries of 
teachers on account of sex. 

NEW YORK. 

—SEPTEMBER 7th was opening day for the New York 
public schools. Last year the total number taught was 
286,453, there being an average regular attendance of 
109,395. There are 239 public schools and 17 corporate 
schools under the supervision of the Board of Education, 
and the services of 2767 teachers were required last year. 
In the evening schools there were registered last year over 
18,000 pupils. 

—Hon. Nem GritmMour succeeds Hon. Abraham B. 
Weaver as State Superintendent of New York. 
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GERMANY. 


— Hon. JosrrpH Mepitt1, writing from Berlin to the 
Chicago Tribune, says: ‘‘There are upwards of 100,000 
teachers in the public schools of Germany, and the num- 
ber of scholars enrolled, between the ages of six and 
fourteen, exceeds 6,000,000. The number attending private 
primary schools is about 500,000, while those who attend 
the higher schools, academies, gymnasia, technical 
schools, and universities, exceed 500,000. Thus there are 
seven millions of scholars attending all the schools of 
Germany. The United States of America, with an equal 
population, can scarcely exhibit half that number; and 
yet Americans are much given to boasting about the vast- 
ness and superiority of their school system. They had 
better adopt the German system of compulsory attendance, 
and force in 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 of youth, now roaming 
around the streets, and going into loaferism, before they 
institute comparisons with the public schools of Ger- 
many. Children in this country attend school for ten 
months in the year. How many months do American 
children average? Does it exceed half that time? The 
youth of Germany are being educated; the youth of 
America are—well, the less boasting about it the better. 
The Germans would regard our system of voluntary 
schools, kept only three or four months in the year, in the 
country districts, with more than one-third of the children 
never in attendance, but growing up in vice, ignorance 
and depravity, as very little better than no system at all. 
The compulsory features of their system they consider the 
backbone of it. Without it, the very children who most 
need an education, would receive none, while the others 
would be deprived of half the amount of instruction which 
_ they require. Real progress will never be made, and 
universal popular education is impossible in the United 
States, until the German system of compulsory attendance 
for ten (at least nine) months in the year, is adopted 
throughout the Republic,—in the South as well as in the 
North, and in the city, as well as in the country; and it is 
only thoughtless, narrow-minded men and vicious dem- 
agogues who will oppose it.” 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

—TuE Supreme Court of Massachusetts decided that 
women elected members of the Boston School Board are 
entitled to their seats. 


—THERE are over 14,500,000 children of school age in 
the United States. 
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A TREATISE ON SPECIAL OR ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 
By Edward Olney, Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Michigan. New York: Sheldon & Com- 
pany. 

The excellence of Olney’s Geometry becomes more 
apparent the more it is used. It is not a book with which 
to play at teaching geometry; “six weeks” are not suffi- 
cient for its mastery ; but the pupil who wishes the science 
presented by the hand of a master, in an attractive, prac- 
tical and thorough manner, can find it here. 

Prof. Olney does not begin by hurling propositions and 
demonstrations at the pupil ;—being a teacher of many 
years’ experience, he has doubtless tried that to his satis- 
faction ;—but devotes his first sixty pages to an introduction 
to geometrical concepts, to the fundamental definitions and 





facts of the science. He talks, as it were, with the pupil, 
using for illustrations facts with which he is already 
familiar, such as a boy skating, the unwinding of thread 
from a spool, the adjusting of the sills of a building, etc., 
so that definite and correct ideas can be attached to 
geometrical terms, and the conditions of a problem or 
proposition be easily comprehended. 

Another feature is the teaching of one subject at once, 
as far as possible. Thus, Section I treats “ Of Perpendic- 
ular Straight Lines;” Section II, “ Of Oblique Straight 
Lines ;”’ Section III, “Of Parallels,” etc. At the close of 
each section are exercises designed to impress and develop 
the principles of the subject treated. 

Another very valuable feature is found in the synopses, 
which present to the eye in a tabulated form the defini- 
tions, propositions and corollaries of the preceding section 
or sections. These synopses give a connected and logical 
view of what is too frequently but a mass of disconnected 
facts, and, if properly used, may be the means of saving 
many hours of laborious review. 

The publishers issue two editions of this work; the 
Scuoon Eprtron, which includes Plane, Solid, and Spher- 
ical Geometry, Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, with 
tables; and the University Epir1on, adding to the above 
160 propositions and problems for exercise in geometrical 
invention, a treatise on applications of Algebra to Ge- 
ometry, and an introduction to the Modern Geometry, 
containing some: of the most brilliant results of 
geometrical progress in the present century, totally un- 
known to the student of the ordinary text book. Curiosity 
can here be enlightened in regard to Transversals, Har- 
monic Pencils, Reciprocal Polars, Radical Axes, Centers 
of Similitude, and other beauties of the higher geometry. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. An advanced course of Lessons in 
Language. By Mary V. Ler, teacher in Minnesota 
State Normal School, and Hrram Hap.ey, author of 
Lessons in Language. Chicago: Hadley Bros. 1874. 
The admirable little volume of Mr. Hadley, “ Lessons in 

Language,” which captivated every teacher engaged in 

certain grades of primary instruction, is now followed by 

the more pretentious “ English Grammar,” which will 
make many friends in the higher grades. 

The appearance of the book impresses one favorably ; such 
fine paper, clear type, excellent arrangement, wide margin, 
chaste ornamentation, and strong, neat binding. It isa 
pleasure to learn that the volume is Chicago made, 
throughout — type-setting, electrotyping, press-work and 
binding. We recall no text-book in grammar superior to 
it in these particulars; we can recall many inferior. If 
Hadley, Sherwood and Griggs are to be taken as exem- 

lars, the book makers of Chicago are second to none. 

he foreign text-books which happen to lie on our desk, 
from the presses of Chambers of Edinburgh, Longman’s 
of London, and Thorn of Dublin, seem to be the product 
of an inferior race. 

The authors of this book have not attempted originality 
for the sake of being original. They teach case, mode, 
voice, and tense. They believe in parsing and analysis, 
though freely admitting that ability to parse and to ana- 
lyze is no guarantee of ability to use language correctly 
or elegantly. They have endeavored to develop rather than 
to cram, and expect patient study by the pupil as a prepar- 
ation for recitation. The hand of the experienced teacher 
is seen upon every page. 

The work first treats of the sentence; and an effort is 
made to have the child understand that language is an ex- 
pression of thought. Twenty-seven pages are devoted to 
the synthesis and analysis of sentences; after which the 
parts of speech are treated, as elements of sentences, 
without discussion of their properties. Not till page 107 
is the usual classification of words into parts of speech, 
with their properties, introduced. 

The book abounds with exercises designed to develop 
and illustrate principles. There is a sufficient amount 
of false syntax, and we think the authors have shown good 
taste and good sense in giving more good English than 
bad, while some of the exercises for analysis and parsing 
are among the gems of our literature. The method of 
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diagraming the analysis of sentences has long been in 
use in Chicago, and save many a weary hour of reciting 
by the pupil and of reading and writing by the teacher. 

We like the book very much, although we do not agree 
with it in every particular. Its object seems to be to teach 
language rather than grammar, and to make the latter 
assist the former. It is an earnest and we think a success- 
ful effort to produce a book which shall be of practical 
benefit to the pupil, enabling him to understand and enjoy 
correct compositions in the English tongue. 


A BRIEF EXPOSITION OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
Untrep Srares, for the use of schools and academies 
By Joun S. Hart, LL. D., Professor of Rhetoric and of 
the English Language and Literature in the College of 
New Jersey, etc., etc. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. 
1874. Price 60 cents. 

The study of the Constitution of the United States, the 
fundamental law of the land, the charter of our liberties, 
the admiration of statesmen of other countries, would 
seem to be a paramount duty inevery school. And yet, as 
Prof. Hart remarks: 

‘In what proportion of our Colleges, academies, or 
common schools is it studied? In what system of educa- 
tion, whether public or private, in any part of the country, 
is a knowledge of the Constitution of the country made a 
requisite for graduation, or for admission from a lower 
school to a higher one? Ask a number of boys at school 
almost any reasonable question in Geography or History, 
and you will see dozens ready to reply without a moment’s 
hesitation. Bnt ask them what will be necessary, when 
they grow up, to entitle them to vote, what constitutes 
citizenship, what rights a citizen of one State has in 
another State, or any other simple and obvious question 
in regard to the Constitution of their country, and you 
will be met with a profound silence. And is not a knowl- 
edge of his immediate personal rights and duties quite as 
important to the young American, as to be acquainted 
with a long catalogue of dead kings or distant cities ?” 

This little work of 100 pages, arranged in the form of 
question and answer, is an attempt to place the matter in 
such a form that it may be easy for the teacher to teach 
and the pupil to understand. The discussion of disputed 
points has been avoided: the elucidation of the meaning 
of the document, and its ——- to the duties of the 
citizen has been sought. e cordially commend it to 
every teacher; we see no reason why its facts and princi- 


ples should not be comprehended by children in our 
elementary schools. 


Our First HunDRED YEARS. To be completed in one 
ear, in twelve monthly parts. Part II. August 1874. 
Jnited States Publishing Co., New York. 

Mr. Lester’s history of the first-hundred years of the 
American Republic contemplates four periods: Discovery 
and Colonization, 1492-1776. Consolidation and States- 
manship, 1776-1815. Development and Work, 1815-1848. 
Achievement and Wealth, 1848-1876. This second part 
nearly completes the introductory period, carrying the 
narrative to the opening of the Seven Years’ War, and the 
appearance of Washington, as Major of provincial troops. 
Ten more numbers are to complete the work, which the 
author designs shall be pre-eminently national in 
character, delineating in panoramic etching the most 
instructive and significant scenes in our history. The 
author writes con amore, and has thus far presented an 
intensely interesting work. 

THE TurrD Part, just received, completes the Colonial 
wars, and prepares for the Revolution. It also contains a 
very fine chapter on the Institutions of Learning and 


Libraries of the Colonies. The work grows in interest as 
it proceeds. 


THE CuILp’s Book oF Nature. In three parts. Part I— 
Plants. Part II—Animals; Part III—Air, Heat, Water, 
Light, ete. By Worthington Hooker, M. D., Author of 
Human Physiology, etc. New York: Harper Brothers. 
It would be difficult to find a more valuable and enter- 

taining book for children than the above. The author has 

aimed to treat the subjects considered, in simple and plain 











language, suited to the comprehension of the class for 
whom the book was written, and is another illustration 
of how much knowledge of natural science may be com- 
municated in language adopted to the capacity of children, 
and presents another argument for the study of physical 
science in our primary schools. In this book a vast array 
of useful facts and interesting phenomena is brought 
within the range of the child’s capacity, particularly is 
this true of PartsI and II, and for the reason that the 
subjects of these come more prominently within the obser- 
vation of children, and are more ready of access as objects 
of study. 

All of these facts or phenomena however, need careful 
and proper explanation by the teacher—as the analogies 
that subsist in nature, the plans and principles upon which 
the various forms and activities of life depend, though 
interesting to children, as well as adults, are not readily 
comprehended by them without the aid of judicious help. 
The use of this book, under intelilgent direction, cannot 
fail to relieve the monotony of other school work, and to 
render instruction more pleasing and profitable. It ought 
to be on the table of every teacher, anl we cheerfully com- 
mend it for examination. 


Tat Normat Desater. Designed for the use of all 
Common Schools, Academies and Colleges, as well as a 
guide for Teachers’ Institutes and Business Meetings in 
general. By O. P. Kinsey, Professor of English Litera- 
ture, in charge of Forensic Exercises, National Normal 


School, Lebanon, Ohio. Cincinnati: Geo. E. Stevens & 
Co., Publishers. 1874. 


The nature and object of this little volume, which one 
may carry without inconvenience in a breast pocket, are 
fully set forth in the title, which we have quoted. The 
need of such a publication, or, certainly, the need of such 
information as is therein contained, is painfully apparent 
to those condemned to attend deliberative assemblies of 
almost every sort. Very seldom do we find a presiding 
officer fully versed in parliamentary practices, and with 
sufficient presence of mind to conduct a meeting to its 
conclusion without committing the grossest blunders. 
There is need, then, of education in this direction, though 
we do notagree with Prof. Kinsey in regarding “debating 


just as properly an element of the common schools as 


arithmetic or grammar.” 


This work is of an exceedingly practical character, and 
has evidently been written by one who has had experience 
in arranging and conducting debating societies. The 
difficult points are elaborated with much care, and many 
illustrations or examples are given of the correct method 
of conducting business. We can heartily commend it to 
those for whose use it is desigtied. 

The author has added one hundred questions for dis- 


cussion, most of them very suggestive; and a complete 
index to the volume. 


Hooxker’s New Puysto.oey, designed as a Text-Book for 
Institutions of Learning. By Worthington Hooker, M. 
D., Professor of Theory and Practice of Medicine in 
Yale College, etc. Revised by J. A. Sewall, M. D., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Sciences in Illinois State Normal 
University, etc. [lustrated by nearly two hundred en- 
gravings. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1874. 

The Physiology of Prof. Hooker has long been regarded 
as a standard text book, and has received the unqualified 
approval of many hundreds of teachers. This is arevised 
edition, retaining all the excellences of the old one, but 
much better adapted to class use. The interesting charac- 
ter of its matter, the clearness and beauty of its statement 
and illustration, are features which impress the most cur- 
sory reader. We are also delighted with its comparative 
freedom from cumbersome details and technical terms 
which are of use only to the advanced anatomical student. 
Too many of our text books on Physiology are loaded 
with the most minute descriptions of organs, tissues, etc., 
which, in the present style of teaching everything in the 
book, are crammed down the throat of the pupil, at the 
sacrifice of everything of practical importance; and the 
most interesting and useful study in the world is thus re- 
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duced to the memorizing of terms, which, to the average 
child, are most barbarous. 

This work contains what every child should be taught, 
presented in a practical and yet scientific manner. 


THREE THOUSAND Practice Worps, with an appendix 
containing Rules for an’, Rules for Capitals, etc. 
By J. Willis Westlake, A. M., Professor of English Lit- 
erature in the State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 
Philadelphia: Eldredge and Bro., 17 N. Seventh Street. 
1874. Price 50 cents. 


The words given in this hand book are divided into four 
classes: Familiar Words, Difficult Words, Proper Names 
= raphical and Geographical), and Homophonous 

ords. The selection is good; a large majority of the 
words being those in more or less frequent use, and liable 
to be misspelled ; while very little space is given to those 
curiosities of cacography which shov'd never be found 
outside of the dictionary. 

We are glad tosee the old fashioned dictation exercises 
occupying quite a prominent place, all the homophonous 
words being contained in them. 

In company with most of the book makers, Prof. West- 
lake sins in pronouncing Dubuque, dubook. The people 
of Dubuque, Iowa, and of the whole northwest, say 
dubuke 


The appendix contains Rules for oy and for Cap- 
itals; Words often confounded; important little things, 
such as notes on contractions, apostrophe, etc.; Prepara- 
tion and Correction of Composition, etc. 


The typography and paper are unexceptionable. 


ParrEeRson’s ComMON ScHoo. SPELLER; containing a 
choice selection of words for practical exercises in 
Spelling, Defining, Pronunciation, Dictation, and Dis- 
tinguishing synonyms, arranged to facilitate written 
exercises in Spelling, and accompanied by an Exercise 
Book. New York: Sheldon & Company. 1874. 


The most marked characteristics of this Speller seem 
to be—the selection of ‘ only those words in general use; ” 
a thorough grading; dictation exercises in script defini- 
tions of many words, especially of those liable to be con- 
founded; rules for spelling; synonyms; and a general 
determination to apply to the learning of words, princi- 
ples of common sense, making the spelling exercise an 
educating exercise, and not a mere committing of so many 
letters in a certain order. 

The Exercise Book is ruled three columns, seventy- 
five words, on a page. The numbering of columns, in 
the Exercise Book, corresponds to the numbering in the 
Speller; by which means facility in marking is obtain- 
able. On the principle: that every mis-spelled word 
should be written correctly, six pages at the close of the 
book are assigned to the rewriting of mis-spelled words. 


Jackson’s REGISTER, for Public or Private Schools: 
containing a complete individual record, and forms for 
monthly and yearly Reports, with explanations and di- 
rections. By J. A. Jackson, A. M., Superintendent Pub- 
lic Schools, Springfield, Ohio. 1874. $1.00. 

The title of this class book describes it so fully, that lit- 
tle more need be said. There are spaces for the daily 
record of each individual, and for monthly and yearly re- 

orts of Attendance due—Attendance—A bsence—No. cases 

Tardiness—No. cases Corporal Punishment. The pages 
are ruled for thirty-three or sixty-six names, and are so 
arranged that each name need be written but once a year. 
The footings are designed for Monthly Enrollments—Av. 
No. Belonging—Av. Daily Attendance—Av. Daily Ab- 
sence—Per cent of Attendance—Per cent of Tardiness each 
class. The book has been prepared with much care and 
ingenuity, and is well calculated to present, at any time 
during the year, a correct view of the standing of each 
pupil. 

Bric-a-Brac Serres. Anecdote Biographies of Thackera 
and Dickens. Edited by Richard Henry Stoddard. 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. $1.50. 

This dainty volume, the second in the series, is no less 
charming than the first, which reached a second edition in 





a few days. Mr. Stoddard, whose literary taste is well 
known, has collected and arranged just what most of us 
want to know about the two great novelists who have 
lately passed away. One rises from a perusal of these 
~ es as he might return from a walk with the great men, 
eeling, almost, that he has seen them, chatted with them, 
been admitted to the privacy of their lives; desirous, also, 
of a further acquaintance with them through their writings, 
even though those writings have been read and re-read. 

To the teacher, tired with her day’s work, too tired even 
for any reading which demands effort from the already 
weary brain, the perusal of this volume is like listening to 
music from a master’s hand; it soothes, refreshes and 
stimulates. For sale by Hadley Bros. 


SrLvER Carois.—A collection of New Music for District 
Schools, High Schools, Seminaries, Colleges, Juvenile 
Conventions, etc. By J. A. Leslie and W. A Ogden. 
W. W. Whitney, Publisher, Toledo, Ohio. 

A new Day-School Book of 160 pages of music, mostly 
new and original. The book has grown with the work of 
its authors, and contains, beside a brief, but well digested 
introduction on Musical Notation, a collection of songs, 
well adapted to the different occasions of school life. It 
retails at 50 cents. For sample sheets, address the pub- 
lisher. 


ScRIBNER’s Montuiy for October opens with another 
munificently illustrated “Great South” paper, by Edward 
King, entitled, “Down the Mississippi—the Labor Ques. 
tion—Arkansas ;” it contains much picturesque descrip- 
tion, and practical information. The important essay of 
this number is a very careful study of George Eliot’s nov- 
els, by W. Wilkinson. Mr. Nadal, formerly with Mr. 
Motley in London, and now literary editor of the NW. Y. 
Evening Post, has a charming sketch of Oxford. Mr. Ca- 
ble, the New Orleans story-writer gives us another charac- 
teristic sketch of life in the American Paris; his present 
story, “Tite Poulette,” is highly dramatic and exciting. 
“Katherine Earle” and ‘“Ordronnaux” are concluded ; 
(Katherine Earle will be published in book form by Lee 
and Shepard,) and Jules Verne’s “ Mysterious Island” is 
continued. Then we have “A Royal Hair-Cutting,” “San 
Remo,” “The Rose of Carolina,” “Old Time Music,” etc. 

In “Topics of the Time” Dr. Holland writes about Mr. 
Beecher, the present theological outlook, the “ Rewards of 
Liter Labor,” etc. “The Old Cabinet” is devoted to 
Good Taste, and the other departments have about their 
usual variety. 

In the November Scribner a new story by Saxe Holm 
will begin, to run through three or four numbers. 


Lieprncott’s Macazine.—The October number of this 
choice magazine is exceptionally good. “The New Hype- 
rion,” by Edward Strahan, continues to be attractive. the 
second paper of “A Visit to the Dolomites,” like the first, 
is written with spirit. The October installment of Mr. 
Black’s “Three Feathers” is exceedingly happy. “The 
British Peerage,” by Reginald Wynford, is a carefully and 
finely written article on a somewhat novel topic for an 
American periodical, and is very interesting and instruct- 
ive from beginning to end. “ Malcolm,” by George Mac- 
donald; ‘‘Grouse-Shooting in Galloway,” by Robert Som- 
ers, Jr., is a lively sporting article. “ Miss Fitch,” by Lucy 
Ellen Guernsey, is a short story of domestic life and adven- 
ture. In a short but lucid paper Mr. Junius Henri Browne 
gives a very vivid account of the genius and inconstancy 
of “ Benjamin Constant,” one of the most noted Frenchmen 
of his time. The poems of the number, “On Reading 
Dante’s ‘ New Life,’” a Sonnet, by T. M. Coan; “ Love’s 
Afternoon,” a Song, by Mary B. Dodge; “ Clouds and Sun- 
rise,” by Malcolm Maceuen; and “ A Greeting,” by F. A. 
Hillard, have all a good deal of true poetic feeling finely 
expressed. The monthly gossip is good. 


HaRpPER’s Maaazing, for October, is a magnificent 
number, both for its illustrations and the variety and in- 
terest of its reading matter. The following brilliant arra 
of writers is enough to advertise any periodieal of which 
this magazine is the peer of any; J. T. Trowbridge, M. D. 


Conway, T. B. Aldrich, J. W. Chadwick, Mr. Frederick, 
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R. H. Stoddard, Senor Castelar, John G. Saxe, etc. One 
of the most valuable and entertaining papers is ‘“‘ Some 
Talks of an Astronomer,” by Prof. Simon Newcomb, to be 
concluded in the November number. Especial interest 
will attach to the resumption of Senor Castelar’s series of 
papers on “ The Republican Movement in Europe.” Senor 
Castelar is one of the representative men of this age, a 
thoughtful and eloquent writer, whose opinions and writ- 
ings carry great weight. The editorial department is pe- 
culiarly full of suggestive reviews of men and measures; 
and no thoughtful man or woman can rise from the peru 
sal of this number without feeling that ithas been to him 
an education. 


LitTEL.’s Livine AGE.—The numbers of The Living 


Age, for Aug. 29th and Sept. 5th have the following note- 
worthy articles: a Victor Amadeus of Savoy and Sar- 
dinia, The Verdict of History Reversed, Quarterly Review ; 
St. Thomas, by W. G. Palgrave, Cornhill Magazine; Dor- 
othy Wordsworth’s Scotch Journal, Spectator ; The Count 
of Paris’ History of the American War, Saturday Review ; 
Family Jewels, Blackwood; The Countess of Nithsdale, 
Quarterly Review ; The Convent of San Marco, II, Maemi- 
lan; Fritz Reuter, Pall Mall Gazette; M. Gambetta on the 





TuHeE Sarnt Nicnoxas, for October, completes the first 
volume of this wonderful youth’s magazine, which surpas- 
ses every other that «ver was published. We have said, 
after examining a number, ‘“ Mrs. Dodge, you can never 
have another number equal to that;’’ but the next number 
has called forth the same exclamation. 


Publishers’ Department. 











For $1.50, the regular price of The 
Chicago Teacher for one year, we will 
send fifteen numbers, beginning with 
this, the October, number, if the money 
is sent before January Ast, 1875. 








Situation, Spectator; etc.; with the conclusion of “ The! 


Rose in June,” and installments of “ The Story of Valen- 





tine and his Brother ” and the “ Manor-House at Milford,” | 


and poetry and miscellany. 

With fifty-two numbers, of sixty-four large pages each 
(aggregating over 3000 pages a year) the subscription price 
($8) is low. Lirres1. & Gay, Boston, Publishers. We 
send the Age and TEACHER for $8. 

THe ArLantic for October presents a valuable and enter- 
taining table of contents. In Fiction, Mr. Howell’s new 
novel, A Foregone Conclusion, X-XII; Mr. H. James 
Jr’s Eugene Pickering; Miss Wadsworth’s Martyr’s 
Various Mercies. In Personal Sketches, Some Great 
Contemporary Musicians; Mr. George Cary Eggleston’s 
A Rebel’s Recollections of Gen. Stuart. In Philoso- 
phy, Rev. James Freeman Clarke’s Have Animals Souls? 
In Poetry, Mr. Bret Harte’s Ramoni; Mr. Trowbridge’s 
Trouting; Mrs. Thaster’s Farewell; Mr. Haynes, The 
Woodland and other poems. In Criticism, Miss Pres- 
ton’s Theodore Aubanel; A Modern Provencal Poet; 
Mr. Perry’s Berthold Auerbach, and reviews of import- 
ant books, with some interesting papers on Art and Hdu- 
cation. H. O. Houghton & Co. Boston. Hurd & Hough- 
ton, New York. 


THE PorvuLar ScrENcE Montuty for October contains 
ten articles, beside the usual Literary and Scientific Mis- 
cellany. The third article is the already famous address 
of Prof. Tyndall before the British Association, in which 
he “discerns in matter the promise and potency of every 
form and quality of life.” No less famous, we think, will 
be 


takes to show that animals are automatons. “The Fossil 


Man of Mentone,” “ Microscopic Architects,” -and “The | 


Aquarium” are interesting illustrated articles. 
ber closes the fifth volume. Subscribe now. 


This num- 


Huxley’s article in this number, in which he under- | 


| In addition to our usual premiums we 
offer the following - ae inducements to 


subscribers to Tor TracuErR: 
For $2.25 we will send Tuk Cutcaco TEACHER for one 
year, and, postage paid, 


The World on |W heels, 


AND OTHER SKETCHES; 
BY BENJAMIN F. TAYLOR, 


| Illustrated; just published. Price, $1.50. See advertise- 
ment in this number. 





For $2.50 we will send Tae Cuicaco TEACHER for one 
year, and, postage paid, 


The Great Conversers, 


AND OTTER SSSADTS, 
BY PROF. WM. MATHEWS, LL. D., 


price, $1.75. See advertisement in this number. 


THe GaLaxy for October maintains its character for’ 


freshness and ability. The most prominent articles are 
the sketch of McMahon by General Reclus, and a carefully 





written article upon Communism and the school of Henri | 


Rochefort, which seems to be from the pen of a Spaniard, 
if we may judge by the signature. Other articles are by 
Justin McCarthy, Richard Grant White, Junius Henri 
Browne, Rose Terry Cooke in a spirited article, “Caught by 
Kuleborn,” etc. In the department of literature and mis- 
cellany the usual variety of books and subjects receives 
attention. The number is a good one. 

OLD AnD New, for October, is as genial as ever. “The 
Lost Palace” is in the best style of the skillful writer, who 
persuaded the nation that the “Man Without a Country” 


For $2.75 we will send THz Cu1icaco TEACHER for one 
| year and, postage paid, 


“GETTING ON IN THE WORLD,” 


BY PROF. WM. MATHEWS, LL. D., 


| price, $2.25. See advertisement in this number. 


was an actual verity. The “piece de resistance,” in this! 


number, is the address by the Cornell White (there are so 


ee 


many Whites) read at: Detroit last August, which attacked | 


the “sectarian colleges” with such bitterness. It deserves 
to be read by partisans on both sides, as well as by the 
seekers after truth. 


_ Avail yourselves of this rare chance 
‘and add these books to your libraries. 
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Just Out--The King of Day School Books. 


SILVER CAROLS, 


BY W. A. OGDEN AND J. H. LESLIE. 


The Best, Handsomest and Most Practical Music Book for 
Day Schools Ever Written: Suited for every 
occasion in Sehool. 


It Contains 160 Pages. 


A Theological Department, A wa and Chorus Depart- | 
short, simple and practical. ment of Sparkling Melodies for | 
Collection of foam for gen- special occasions, and the home 
eral use in the School Room, circle. 
which are bright, lively and A Collection of Rounds, cheer- | 
cheerful. ful and entertaining. 
With other departments, making it the Best Singing Book for | 
Day Schools, Singing Classes and the Home, ever published. 
w.w. WHITNEY, 
Publisher, Toledo, , Ohio. 
Price, 50 cts. per copy: $5.00 per dozen. The style and make- up 
the book will speak for itself. Specimen pages sent by mail aon 








HE UN DERSIGNED would hereby suggest to the 
Teachers of Chicago, and the public generally, that 
he is located at 85 S. Clark Street, for the practice of 


DENTISTRY 


in all its details, and proposes to do FIRST-CLASS WORK, 
at such prices as present financial circumstances seem to 
demand, and that it would probably be to their interest 
to give him a call, if needing anything in his line. 


DR. W. N. HAMBLETON. 


REFERENCES :—Editurs Cuicaco TEacuER, A. N. Merriman, Geo. 
D. Broomell. 


JOEY ©. LEE, 


APOTHECARY 


AND CHEMIST, 





Cor, Halsted and Harrison Streets. 





A Large Assortment of Perfumeries and Toilet 
Requisites in Stock, at Low Prices. 





Geo. Wostenholm’s Celebrated Cutlery. 


1 87 4, “The best of the educational journals.” 1 87 4. 


THE 


NATIONAL TEACHER. 


| Fourth Volume, 1874. 








THE NATIONAL TEACHER is s0 strongly 
/commended by leading and progressive teachers in all 
jsections of the country, that it does not need to claim 
°F | special merits or excellence. They pronounce it not sim- 
iply “interesting” or “valuable,” but — 


“ The leading educational journal of the country.” 
“ The best educational journal of the country.” 
“ The best educational journal in America.” 
“ The educational journal par excellence.” 
“ The best educational journal extant.” 
‘“ T he best teachers’ journal published.” 


Etc., Etc., Ete., Etce., Ete. 

These high and unqualified commendations are due to 
the fact that Taz NationaL TEACHER meets the practical 
needs of progressive teachers by presenting the most ad- 
vanced views and the best experienced of the profession in 
school instruction and management. Its suggestions and 
methods are neither fanciful theories nor impractical hobbies, 
but THEY ARE BASED ON ACTUAL EXPERIENCE AND OBSER- 
VATION. 


Whatever other educational journal may 
be taken, every live teacher should take THE 
NATIONAL TEACHER. 


Terms : $1.50 a year; five or more copies at $1.- 
25 acopy. <A copy sent free to the sender of five sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each, or ¢en subscriptions at $1.55 each. 


(~ Sample copy sent free on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp. 


Subscriptions may begin January, April, July or 
October. 


*,* AN AGENT in every county and city in the country 
ts wanted. A liberal cash commission will be allowed. 
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BOUND VOLUMES, 1871, 1872, 1873. 


We have a few copies of the first three volumes of the 
TEACHER, neatly bound in muslin, with leather back. 
Price, $2.00 a volume; by mail, post-paid, $2.25 a volume; 
the three volumes, by express, $5.00. The three volumes 
contain 1658 pages. 

Address the Editor and Proprietor : 14 

E. E. WHITE, 
Columbus, Ohio. 











